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fore Redfield decided to risk an edition. Two
volumes, dated 1850, were brought out as an
experiment; a third, with Griswold's unfriendly
memoir, later the same year; and a fourth, com-
pleting the set, in 1856. The work was done,
according to Redfield, without financial remu-
neration to Griswold; editorially the work was
fair for the time, and the set was a great suc-
cess financially. Royalties were at first paid to
Mrs. Clemm, but when she wished to enter the
Church Home in Baltimore, she needed $250,
and for this sum, advanced after hesitation, Red-
field became the owner of the copyrights and
plates. His firm also published in 1853 the
writings of William H. Seward, and a life of
him by George E. Baker.

When the Nassau Bank was founded in New
York by a former associate of Redfield, named
McElrath, the publisher became a director. In
1860 his firm was succeeded by that of W. J.
Widdleton, and the next year Redfield became
consul at Otranto. He was transferred in 1864
to Brindisi whence, upon resigning, he returned
home in 1866. In Europe he seems to have as-
sociated with liberals. He "edited" Jean Mace's
Histoire d'une Bouchee de Pain (Paris, 1861)
and controlled the American translation of this
physiology and natural history for children; he
also translated Henrietta Caracciolo's The Mys-
teries of Neapolitan Convents (1867) and had
a hand in a Traveler's Guide to the City of New
York (1871). He lived at last in retirement, at
Florence, Burlington County, N. J. There, on
Mar. 24, 1888, he took laudanum and slashed his
wrists, asking to be buried without ceremony
under an apple tree. He had married, in 1835,
Elizabeth C. Hall, who died in 1842 soon after
bearing a son. He had another son, born to his
second wife, Elizabeth Eaton Jones, and three
daughters. At the time of his death, according
to the New York Times (Mar. 26, 1888), his
wife was in an asylum at Trenton.

[J. H. Redfield, Geneal. Hist, of the Redfield Family
(1860); J. C. Derby, Fifty Years among Authors,
Books, and Publishers (1884), whose account of the
circumstances of the publishing of the Poe edition, ob-
tained from Redfield himself, seems to agree with all
known facts; Appktons* Ann. Cyc, for 1888 (1889) ;
F. L. Mott, Hist. ofAm.Magazinesti74i~i&50 (1930).]
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REDFIELD, WILLIAM C. (Mar. 26, 1789-
Feb. 12, 1857), saddler and harness maker, me-
teorologist, transportation promoter, was born
at Middletown, Conn., the eldest of the six chil-
dren of Peleg and Elizabeth (Pratt) Redfield.
The middle initial, C, was not in his name when
he was christened, btit was added by him later
to avoid confusion, since there were two other
William Redfields In his vicinity. The C, he was
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accustomed to say, stood for "Convenience." On
his father's side he was of the sixth generation
from one William Redfin, Redfen, Redfyn, or
Redfyne, who was living in Massachusetts as
early as 1639 and about 1653 settled near New
London, Conn. Peleg Redfield died Sept. 10,
1802, leaving his family in straitened circum-
stances. William, thirteen years of age, was ap-
prenticed the next year to a saddle and harness
maker at Upper Middletown (now Cromwell),
Conn. What spare time he had evenings he
spent in studying science by the light of a wood-
fire. During the latter part of his apprenticeship
he and certain other young men of the village
formed a debating society, the "Friendly Asso-
ciation," in which he took great interest His
chief inspiration, though, came from Dr. Wil-
liam Tully, a well-informed local physician, to
whose excellent library young Redfield had free
access.

In 1804, the year his apprenticeship began,
William's widowed mother married Nathan
Sears and in 1806, with an ox team, moved with
him, his nine children, and her four youngest,
to Portage County, Ohio. As soon as his ap-
prenticeship was over William set out afoot to
visit her. This seven-hundred-mile trip, much
of it along mere trails and through forests, he
accomplished in twenty-seven days, of which
four were given to resting. During the jour-
ney he kept an excellent and interesting diary
of his experiences and observations. The next
year, 1811, he tramped back along a more
southern route to Middletown. Here he worked
at his trade and also ran a small store. All the
time, however, he gave every possible moment
to the study of science. On Sept. 3, 1821, came
the "great September gale." Shortly after its
occurrence he went on a trip to western Massa-
chusetts and from the lay of the trees felled by
the wind and the times of the storm's occurrence
at various places he concluded that it had been
a progressive whirlwind, It was not until April
1831, however, that, in the American J(mmd of
Science and Arts, he brought this correct and
fundamental concept of the nature of such storms
to the attention of the public, in an article enti-
tled "Remarks on the Prevailing Storms of the
Atlantic Coast of the North American States.**
In October 1833 he set forth in the same journal
the facts he had noted and described the behavior
of this storm so fully and so accurately as to
make his paper, the first of importance on this
subject, a meteorological classic ("Observations
on the Hurricanes and Storms of the West In-
dies and the Coast of the United States'*}. This
knowledge of the hurricane he immediately put
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